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Yet it is exactly the combination of the search for 'the true' 
and the search for 'the beautiful' in art that seems to contribute 
its unique importance. 

In a lecture on "Pure Intuition and the Lyrical Character 
of Art," printed here as an appendix, Croce gives a different 
turn to his theory by including feeling in the necessary artistic in- 
tuition. He seems induced to make this step by realizing 
that his formula, so far as stated in the treatise, would put the 
photographic vision of the 'Derby Day' on a level with 
a drawing by Botticelli ; but he justifies the step by a most curious 
argument. The artistic intuition must have no element of infer- 
ence or generalization in it; "it must be pure of every abstrac- 
tion,, of every conceptual element" (p. 394). "This means that 
the content of the pure intuition cannot be. either an abstract 
concept, or a speculative concept or idea, or a conceptualized . . . 
representation. ' ' The critic can hardly fail to remark here that, 
if this is so, the pure intuition would appear to have no definite 
content at all. Croce sees this, and to fill the gap draws on the 
remaining 'psychic content.' "Pure intuition, then, since it does 
not produce concepts, must represent the will in its manifesta- 
tions, that is to say, it can represent nothing but states of the 
soul." 

But whatever we may think of this argument, the conclusion 
is interesting, for it inyolves the view that behind all beauty 
there must lie an emotional experience. For those who accept 
the existence of natural beauty this opens a vista of specula- 
tion. One of the best things in the book, indeed, is the stress 
laid on the activity of the spirit necessary either for the creation 
or the enjoyment of beauty. See, for example, an admirable 
passage on page 199. There is a summary, by the translator, 
of Croce 's "History of iEsthetic," a work which shows an 
amazing range of reading. 

F. Mblian Stawell. 

London, England. 

The Symposium of Plato. Edited by R. G. Bury, M. A. Cam- 
bridge : Heffer & Sons, 1909. Pp. lxxi, 179. 

Le Cycle Mystique : La Divinite, d'Origine et Fin des Existences 
Individuelles dans la Philosophic Antesoeratique. Par Auguste 
Dies. Paris : Felix Alcan, 1909. Pp. iv, 115. 
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La Definition de l'Stre et la Nature des Idees dans le 
Sophiste de Platon. Par Auguste Dies. Paris : Felix Alcan, 
1909. Pp. vii, 137. 

In editing Plato's Symposium with an introduction and com- 
mentary Mr. Bury removes one of the reproaches of English 
scholarship ; for this is the first edition of the dialogue with notes 
that has appeared in this country. It is fully worthy of the 
reputation for careful scholarship and sympathetic understand- 
ing of his author which Mr. Bury won by his previous edition of 
the Philebus; and students, to whom German editions are inac- 
cesible, cannot do better than follow Mr. Bury in his analysis of 
the complex art by which Plato makes Socrates the central figure 
in his mystical theory, half jest, half earnest, of the divinity of 
love. Mr. Bury never, as the Germans often do, presses his 
points too hard: he is content, for instance, to indicate the 
affinity which the Symposium has with the Orphic mysteries on 
the one hand and Plato's theory of ideas on the other, without 
trying to wrest a logically coherent doctrine from his text. 

The problem of the precise relation between Plato's philosophy 
and his religion is one about which much still remains to be said. 
Meanwhile Dr. Dies's study of the mystic cycle is a useful at- 
tempt to clear the ground by examining the connection between 
philosophy and religion in the thought of the pre-Socratic 
period. His essay falls into two parts. The thesis of the first 
part is that the belief, found in many religions, that God is the 
origin of all individual existences and that individuals are ulti- 
mately absorbed again in God, is a leading idea in Greek re- 
ligion from the earliest times; not indeed in the 'classical' re- 
ligion of epic poetry and the theogonies, where a very different 
conception of godhead prevails, but in the great body of popu- 
lar beliefs and superstitions which is now recognized as having 
preceded and survived side by side with the orthodox cult of the 
Olympians. Dr. Dies follows such writers as Rohde and Miss 
Harrison in regarding the Dionysiac and Orphic mysteries, with 
their elaborate schemes of purification, as repositories of these 
older indigenous beliefs; and he argues that we know enough 
about their ritual to see that the attraction of the mysteries lay 
in the religious emotions connected with participation in a divine 
essence conceived as the origin and end of all things. Such doc- 
trines as the transmigration of souls, rewards and punishments 
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after death, and purification from sin, which are all prominent 
in Orphism, may be regarded, he thinks, as so many aspects of 
the central idea that all things flow from and revert to the divine 
being. So far Dr. Dies does little more than summarize the 
results of specialists. In his second part he advocates what 
appears to be an original view of his own. This is the view that 
two forms of the belief in God as the origin and end of all things 
can be distinguished: (1) the mystical form, born of the blind 
gropings of primitive religion, and elaborated in Orphism and 
Dionysus worship; and (2) the rational form expressed in the 
speculations of some pre-Socratie philosophers. He, however, 
shows that, except in the fragments of the philosopher-poet Empe- 
docles, there is no evidence of any close connection between these 
forms; for although in the primitive hylozoism of the Ionians 
the universe is one and in a sense may be said to be divine, the 
notion of divinity tends to fall more and more into the back- 
ground and to be replaced by a scientific rationalism. It is only 
in Empedocles that we find an attempt to combine a philosophi- 
cal account of the universe with the specifically religious conse- 
quences of the view that, the world-all being one and being God, 
individual souls issue from God and return to him. The com- 
bination is, perhaps, an attempt to reconcile irreconcilables. 
Empedocles at any rate sublimely ignored the difficulties in- 
volved, and no one raised them seriously (though Plato touched 
them in his myths) until they reappear as the main preoccupa- 
tion of Stoicism, Neoplatonism, and the gnostic sects of Chris- 
tianity. Meanwhile the development of Greek philosophy pro- 
ceeded on other lines. Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle were not 
interested in the ideas of popular religion; God, so far as they 
considered him at all, was for them a being externally related to 
and distinct from the world. The attitude of the 'classical' 
philosophers towards the problem of the divine is, in short, char- 
acterized by the dualism first clearly formulated by Anaxagoras. 
Such is Dr. Dies's theory. It may be questioned whether he 
does not sometimes read unduly modern notions both into 
primitive religion and into the speculations of the earliest 
philosophers; but his work teems with interesting sugges- 
tions, and is distinguished throughout by clearness and good 
sense. 

His essay on the definition of being in Plato 's Sophistes has the 
same merits. A large literature has grown up round a passage 
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of that dialogue in which a definition of being is set up, first in 
terms of 'action' and 'passion' and then in terms of 'motion' and 
'rest.' The stranger from Elea, who is the chief spokesman, says 
in effect: 'Whatever thing has the power of doing or suffering 
any action however small, that thing, we say, really has being: 
being, in short, is a potency'; and from this he proceeds to prove 
that being is both motion and rest. There are writers who re- 
gard this definition as the culminating point of the dialogue. Ac- 
cording to them the whole argument is intended to introduce the 
view that being is motion ; and in this definition they think that 
Plato was not only fundamentally modifying the theory of ideas, 
but also was anticipating certain modern theories as to the nature 
of reality. Dr. Dies's object is to prove that this interpretation 
is completely mistaken ; and anyone who reads the dialogue with- 
out preconceptions must surely agree that, he is right. The aim 
of the dialogue is not to prove that being is motion or is anything 
else (that cannot be Plato 's aim, because it is essential to his argu- 
ment that being should be indefinable), but to find a solution of 
the logical difficulties raised by the fact that there are such things 
as false propositions. Plato, in other words, is seeking for a 
solution of the problem of error ; and he obtains his solution by 
proving (contrary to the doctrine of 'our father Parmenides') 
that 'not being' has being just as much as 'being' has. This 
paradox he explains by developing a theory of the rela- 
tions which general notions like 'being,' 'not being,' 'sameness,' 
'difference,' 'rest' and 'motion' have to one another, which, 
though it is an advance on the earlier theory of ideas, certainly 
implies no fundamental change in that theory. And in this 
argument the definition of being as motion is, rightly understood, 
a mere provisional step taken for controversial purposes which 
Dr. Dies very ingeniously explains. I have no space to give 
his analysis. It must be enough to say that Plato sets up the 
definition 'being is motion' as an argument against the extreme 
idealists who think that nothing 'is' except 'intangible' ideas. 
Against these extremists he urges that they admit, at any rate, 
that consciousness is. But consciousness implies an object of 
consciousness ; i. e., there is something which acts and something 
which is acted upon; in other words, there is motion and rest. 
Dr. Dies points out that the interpretation of the subject-object 
relation involved in consciousness as constituting in some sense 
a motion, occurs frequently in earlier dialogues, and is con- 
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nected with the view that the world is a living being. But here 
it is introduced, he contends, simply as an argument ad 
hominem, and has nothing to do with the logical problem that 
is the main theme of the Sophistes. 

S. Wateelow. 
Rye, England. 

Modern Thought and the Cbisis in Belief. By R. M. Wenley. 
New York : The Macmillan Company, 1909. Pp. xv, 364. 

This book contains eight lectures, originally delivered before 
the students of the University of Michigan, on the Baldwin 
Foundation, of which the nomination is in the hands of the 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Michigan. The lecturer had 
two ends in view: a candid statement of the difficulties which 
have arisen for traditional belief from the growth of science 
and of history, and an attempt to restate the Christian view so 
as to separate its permanent elements from the accidental, and 
to show how it is still adequate for modern needs. In accord- 
ance with this aim, the book falls into two parts of fairly equal 
length. 

Religious experience, a reality involving desire and will as 
well as intellect, is to be distinguished from its conceptual 
presentation, which is but symbolic. The root of difficulties and 
controversies "lies imbedded in the constant tendency to deal 
with the token as if it were the thing tokened." "As religion 
clarifies the religious consciousness, it fails proportionately to 
exhaust it. ' ' The creed of religion must therefore ever be fash- 
ioned anew. In dealing with its modern difficulties we must 
remember that what is valid for one part of experience does not 
necessarily apply without modification to another. There are 
four such 'universes' of human experience, — inanimate things, 
animate things, other minds, our own mind. Each of these has 
its own proper categories and truths. 

Examining modern science in its spirit and results, we see 
that it is axiomatic for the scientist that "the universe is a 
single system of energy" and that "nature presents itself as 
a self-explanatory totality." In practice we all accept this 
view. All our material civilization is based on the mechanical 
theory, which is now often proclaimed as a sufficient meta- 
physic, — as Naturalism. 



